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WHITEVILLE  LAND  USE  ANALYSIS 
INTRODUCTION 

An  essential  prerequisite  of  community  planning  is  a  knowledge 
of  what  the  land  is  being  used  for  in  a  community.   A  cursory  anal- 
ysis of  the  layout  of  a  community  will  not  only  reveal  the  existing 
land  uses  but  also  to  some  extent  its  historical  development  and  the 
degree  of  forethought  or  planning  that  has  gone  into  its  development. 
To  the  community  planner  and  those  public  and  private  groups  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  the  community,  this  knowledge  of  the  existing 
land  uses  and  how  they  developed  provides  a  sound  base  for  formulat- 
ing a  plan  to  improve  the  livability  of  the  community.   This  analysis 
of  the  land  uses  in  Whiteville  and  the  preceding  Population  and 
Economic  Study,  therefore,  constitute  initial  steps  in  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  Land  Use  Plan,  the  Central  Business  District  Study 
and  other  studies  that  the  Whiteville  Planning  Board  may  undertake 
from  time  to  time. 

To  facilitate  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  land  uses  in  White- 
ville, a  land  use  classification  system  was  devised  to  group  similar 
land  uses.   As  indicated  on  the  Land  Use  Maps  on  pages  8   and  Q,  six 
categories  were  selected  for  classifying  land  uses.   They  include 
Residential,  Business,  Industry,  Storage  and  Warehousing,  Governmental, 
and  Social  and  Cultural. 

Because  the  corporate  limits  of  Whiteville  do  not  include  the 
fringe  areas  that  are  truly  a  part  of  the  Whiteville  community,  a 
Planning  Area  was  delineated  for  study  purposes.   This  Planning  Area 
is  shown  on  the  map  on  page  8, 


In  section  I  of  this  report  attention  is  focused  primarily  on 
the  historical  development  of  Whiteville.   In  Section  II,  the  land 
development  pattern  in  Whiteville  is  discussed  followed  by  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  existing  land  uses.   This  is  followed  by 
Section  III,  where  the  subject  of  housing  and  blight  is  discussed. 

Much  of  the  data  that  is  summarized  in  this  report  was  com- 
piled during  an  extensive  field  survey  in  July  I962.   The  orginial 
base  map  of  Whiteville  was  compiled  from  city  maps,  subdivision 
plats,  and  I96I  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  aerial  photographs. 


1.  the  historical  development  of 

whiteville 


SECTION  I 

THE  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WHITEVILLE 

Whiteville  has  had  a  unique  historical  development  in  that  the 
present  incorporated  area  encompasses  what  used  to  be  two  separate 
communities,  one  being  old  Whiteville,  the  county  seat  oriented 
around  the  county  courthouse,  and  the  other  Vineland,  established 
a  few  years  later  and  oriented  around  the  Atlantic  Coast  Railway 
Depot, 

Although  the  two  communities  were  separately  established  well 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  and  shortly  thereafter  grew  together  and 
officially  merged  in  ISS3 ,  there  is  still  visible  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  two  communities »   In  the  vicinity  of  the  court- 
house, for  example,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  once  thriving  community  center  now  slowly  changing  to  a  govern- 
mental, professional,  and  neighborhood  shopping  center.   Likewise, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  depot,  the  once  small  community  of 
Vineland  has  exploded  in  a  very  disorderly  fashion  and  now  represents 
the  central  business  area  of  Whiteville,  but  is  still  characterized 
by  the  very  narrow  streets  that  were  laid  out  in  it's  infancy. 

Residential  development  in  Whiteville  was  originally  concen- 
trated in  the  vicinity  of  the  courthouse,  radiating  outward  along 
the  major  transportation  routes.   When  the  railroad  was  constructed 
in  the  iS^O's,  a  new  concentration  of  residential  development  began 
to  emerge  around  the  railroad  depot,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
courthouse.   This  was  still  later  followed  by  development  in  the 
narrow  corridor  between  the  two  centers. 
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Within  recent  years  the  once  abundant  supply  of  vacant  land 
within  this  corridor  has  slowly  dwindled  to  a  point  where  there  now 
is  only  an  occasional  vacant  lot.   As  a  result,  within  recent  years 
much  of  the  residential  development  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
fringe  areas,  either  adjoining  existing  residential  areas,  or  some 
distance  beyond,  leaving  large  pockets  of  vacant  land. 

When  the  county  was  first  laid  out  in  I8IO,  the  rudimentary 
street  system  followed  a  gridiron  pattern  around  the  courthouse, 
this  pattern  still  exists  today.   Later  when  Vineland  developed, 
the  street  layout  again  followed  a  gridiron  pattern  north  of  the 
railroad  but  it  was  not  aligned  with  the  street  system  around  the 
courthouse.   Consequently,  some  of  the  present  day  north-south 
streets  such  as  Madison  Street  turns  slightly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wyche  Street  to  align  with  the  northern  gridiron  street  system. 
South  of  the  railroad  the  street  system  also  has  some  resemblance 
to  a  gridiron  pattern  but  this  particular  street  layout  is  not 
aligned  with  either  of  the  street  patterns  to  the  north  of  the 
railroad.   Under  the  gridiron  street  system,  many  of  the  resi- 
dential developments  adjoining  the  older  areas  were  laid  out  by 
merely  extending  the  existing  streets.   As  a  result,  there  is  today 
basically  no  planned  system  of  streets  for  moving  automobile  traffic, 
All  the  streets  serve  as  residential  streets;  all  the  streets  serve 
as  collector  streets;  and  generally  speaking,  the  best  paved  streets 
serve  as  the  thoroughfares. 

In  conclusion,  Whiteville  has  had  a  rather  unique  historical 
development  with  essentially  two  centers  competing  with  each  other. 


Currently,  the  northern  center  is  slowly  developing  into  a  govern- 
mental and  professional  complex  with  a  few  neighborhood  stores, 
while  the  southern  center  has  developed  into  the  central  business 
district.   The  existing  gridiron  street  system  dates  back  to  the 
original  platting  of  the  streets  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.   This  street  pattern  is  very  common  in  older 
cities  and  it  apparently  adequately  served  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended,  but  it  is  generally  inadequate  to  handle  the 
high  speed  traffic  of  this  automative  age. 
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2. land  use  analysis 


SECTION  II 

THE  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PATTE.RN  IN  WHITEVILLE 

The  land  development  pattern  in  Whiteville  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  countless  number  of  factors »   Some  of  these  factors 
are  natural,  others  are  "man  made",  and  some  are  rather  apparent 
while  others  are  very  obscure «   The  result  of  this  interworking  of 
factors  has  been  that  urban  development  has  been  encouraged  in 
some  directions  and  discouraged  in  other  directions. 

Unlike  most  communities  that  can  expand  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions j  urban  development  in  Whiteville  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  natural  geographic  features.   Whileville  is  located  on  a  low 
penisula  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  swampy  areas.   To  the  east 
is  the  wide  expanse  of  White  Marsh,  to  the  south,  Soules  Swamp, 
and  to  the  westj  Pine  Log  Swamp,   To  the  north  there  are  no  visable 
topographic  barriers  but  in  this  direction  urban  development  has 
been  retarded  by  another  natural  geographic  feature,  fertile  soil. 
Farmers  in  this  particular  area  have  been  justifiably  reluctant 
to  subdivide  or  even  sell  a  small  portion  of  their  productive 
agricultural  land,  consequently,  urban  development  has  been  slow 
to  expand  in  this  direction.   As  a  result  of  these  factors,  urban 
development  has  been  essentially  confined  to  this  "penisula," 
One  major  exception  to  this  confinement  has  been  to  the  south. 
With  the  advent  of  the  automobile  and  modern  techniques  of  road 
building,  urban  development  has,  in  effect,  jumped  over  Soules 
Swamp  and  is  presently  expanding  southward  in  an  unlimited  fashion. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  geographic  features,  referred  to 


above,  the  land  development  pattern  in  Whiteville  has  also  been 
affected  by  the  transportation  net  and  the  utility  net  (primarily 
electrical  lines,  water  mains,  and  sewer  mains). 

Whenever  a  new  street  is  opened,  whether  it  be  a  thoroughfare 
such  as  Powell  Boulevard  or  just  an  extension  of  an  existing  street 
such  as  Smith  Street,  it  opens  new  areas  for  development  and  makes 
other  areas  more  accessible.   Because  development  has  leveled  off 
in  Whiteville,  this  phenomenon  cannot  be  readily  observed,  never- 
theless, virtually  every  street  that  has  been  constructed  in 
Whiteville  has  encouraged  urban  development,  planned  or  unplanned, 
in  the  area  served  by  the  new  street.   As  an  example,  to  the  north, 
south,  west  and  to  some  degree  to  the  east,  urban  development  stretch- 
es out  in  a  finger-like  fashion  along  the  roads  that  radiate  out 
from  Whiteville  with  the  intensity  of  development  often  directly 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  roads.   Conversely,  and  just  as 
important,  vacant  land  extends  inward  in  a  finger-like  fashion  in 
those  areas  not  adequately  served  by  streets  and  roads.   Because  of 
this  direct  relationship  between  the  transportation  net  and  the 
pattern  of  urban  development,  it  becomes  a  very  important  element 
in  any  community  planning  program. 

The  utility  network  also  influences  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  urban  development,  the  degree  depending  mainly  upon  the  munici- 
pality's subdivision  regulations,  the  accessibility  of  ground  water 3 
and  the  effectiveness  of  septic  tanks  in  the  soils  of  the  locality. 

There  are  an  unlimited  number  of  other  factors  that  have  in- 
fluenced the  land  development  pattern  of  Whiteville  over  the  past  I50 
years,  but  with  only  a  few  exceptions  those  factors  listed  above;  that 
is,  the  natural  geographic  features,  the  transportation  net,  and  the 
utility  net  have  been  the  principal  factors  that  have  shaped  the 
present  development  and  in  all  probability,  will  continue  to  do  so 

for  many  years  in  the  f uture = 
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WHITEVILLE.  N.  C. 
EXISTING    LAND    USE 


RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  Whiteville  there  are  approximately 
29^  acres  of  land  devoted  to  residential  use.   This  represents  about 
20%  of  the  1,477  acres  within  the  corporate  limits  or  approximately 
39%  of  the  total  developed  land  in  Whiteville  as  indicated  on  the 
table  on  page  21 „ 

These  findings  show  that  although  Whiteville  is  essentially  a 
residential  community,  the  actual  land  that  is  being  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes  represents  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
land  inside  the  city  limits » 

The  individual  parcels  of  residential  land  that  are  represented 
in  this  total  range  from  the  extremely  narrow  and  shallow  parcels  in 
the  blighted  section  of  town  to  the  spacious  and  often  coveted  par- 
cels scattered  throughout  Whiteville,   The  location  of  the  residential 
parcels,  likewise,  varies  from  those  parcels  located  on  one  of  the 
well  designed,  paved  streets  to  those  residential  parcels  that  legally 
have  no  public  access  to  any  street. 

Approximately  96  percent  of  residential  acreage  in  Whiteville 
is  used  for  single-family  dwellings  with  the  remaining  land  being 
divided  between  3  percent  for  two-family  dwellings  and  1  percent  for 
multi-family  dwellings. 

Within  the  corridor  around  Whiteville  between  the  corporate 
limits  and  the  outer  limits  of  the  Planning  Area  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  measure  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  residential  uses  be- 
cause of  the  general  agricultural  characteristics  of  the  land.  How- 
ever, in  certain  areas  such  as  Baldwin  Woods,  the  area  has  more  of 
a  residential  character  than  some  of  the  areas  within  the  corporate 
limits, 
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BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

There  are  approximately  49  acres  in  Whiteville  devoted  to  busi- 
ness purposes.   Approximately  30  acres  of  this  total  are  concentrated 
in  the  downtown  area  while  the  remaining  19  acres  represent  the  sum 
of  all  the  land  being  used  for  business  purposes  outside  this  area. 
Since  the  downtown  area  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  study 
published  at  a  later  date,  this  report  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  businesses  that  are  scattered  throughout  the  Whiteville  Planning 
Area. 

Many  of  the  business  establishments  in  this  area  specialize  in 
large,  bulky  items  such  as  farm  machinery  or  lumber  products  that 
have  a  relatively  slow  turnover  and  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
space.   Also,  many  of  these  businesses  depend  solely  on  their  cus- 
tomers arriving  by  automobile,  therefore,  off  street  parking  is 
usually  provided.   This  is  unlike  most  of  the  businesses  in  the  down- 
town area  that  depend  on  pedestrian  traffic  and  retail  mainly  small, 
high  value  items  in  a  relatively  small  space. 

Unfortunately,  in  Whiteville,  as  in  most  other  communities, 
many  of  these  fringe  businesses  have  located  in  a  random  and  unplan- 
ned manner  along  the  most  frequently  traveled  routes  into  town.  The 
result  is  that  strip  business  areas  have  developed,  creating  serious 
traffic  problems  and  in  some  instances  upsetting  what  used  to  be 
stable  residential  neighborhoods.   An  example  of  this  would  be  south 
of  the  city  limits  on  Alternate  701  between  Soules  Swamp  and  the 
intersection  of  N.  C.  I30  and  U.  S.  701  bypass,  where  a  strip 
business  development  is  rapidly  forming.   Businesses  are  adjacent 
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to  residences;  off  street  parking,  if  provided,  is  often  inadequate, 
and  entrances  to  the  businesses  from  the  highway  usually  extend 
along  the  entire  frontage.   This  particular  area  was  selected  as 
an  example,  but  this  same  form  of  strip  development  is  evident  to 
some  extent  along  all  of  the  major  routes  into  Whiteville. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  business  development  which  rep- 
resents most  of  the  business  acreage  outside  the  downtown  area, 
there  are  numerous  small  stores  and  shops  scattered  throughout  the 
residential  neighborhoods  that  cater  mainly  to  the  sundry  needs 
of  those  living  in  close  proximity  to  these  particular  businesses. 
These  establishments  range  from  the  sweet  shop,  to  the  corner 
grocery  store  and  drug  store. 

In  some  instances,  these  businesses  have  been  well  maintained 
and  are  an  asset  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood.   In  other  in- 
stances, however,  such  businesses  represent  nothing  but  an  eye 
sore  and  a  liability  to  an  entire  residential  neighborhood. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Whiteville  is  not  an  industrial  community,  however,  the  recent 
industrial  promotion  has  attracted  new  industries  to  the  area.   The 
result  in  terms  of  land  use  is  that  the  amount  of  land  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  has  been  slowly  increasing  and  will  likely  continue 
to  increase  in  the  coming  years. 

Presently  there  are  approximately  29  acres  of  land  being  used 
for  industrial  purposes  in  Whiteville.   About  two  thirds  of  this  or 
approximately  19  acres  is  utilized  by  the  Sledge  Lumber  Company.  The 
remaining  acreage  represents  the  sum  of  the  other  industries  which 
range  from  a  back  yard  cabinet  shop  to  the  Waccamaw  Veneer  Company 
and  the  Whiteville  Tobacco  Redrying  Plant.   As  the  land  use  map  on 
page  9  indicates,  all  of  these  industries  except  two  are  located 
south  of  the   Atlantic  Coast  Railroad  in  areas  where  rail  service 
is  readily  available. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  there  has  been  virtually  no  industrial 
expansion  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Whiteville  for  a  number  of 
years.   Occasionally  a  new  "marginal"  industry  will  move  into  an  old 
vacant  structure  but  the  life  expendency  of  such  concerns  is  unpre- 
dictable and  has  often  proven  to  be  quite  short. 

Beyond  the  corporate  limits  there  is  a  variety  of  industries 
similar  to  those  in  town  as  well  as,  and  this  is  the  important 
difference,  all  of  the  major  industries  that  have  recently  been 
attracted  to  the  Whiteville  area. 

There  are  a  total  of  36  acres  of  land  in  industrial  use  outside 
the  corporate  limits  but  inside  the  Planning  Area;  approximately  1? 
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acres  of  this  is  used  by  the  Sledge  Lumber  Company  and  approximately 
7  acres  by  Blue  Jeans,  Inc.   The  remaining  acreage  is  consumed  by  a 
number  of  smaller  industries  dealing  primarily  with  lumber  and 
agricultural  products. 

The  National  Spinning  Company,  a  major  industry  and  employer  in 
the  area,  is  located  2^  miles  south  of  Whiteville  near  the  community 
of  Br\inswick  and  is  outside  the  Planning  Area. 
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STORAGE  AND  WAREHOUSING  DEVELOPMENT 

This  particular  land  use  category  includes  buildings  and  open 
areas  where  articles j  both  consumable  and  non-consumable,  are 
storedo   Also  included  in  this  category  are  tobacco  warehouses, 
which  account  for  most  the  acreage. 

These  uses  are  scattered  throughout  the  entire  incorporated 
area,  however,  there  is  noticable  concentration  south  of  Lewis  Street 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  and  the  downtown  area.   The  loca- 
tional  criteria  varies  somewhat  with  each  particular  use  but  the 
major  consideration  has  been  the  availability  of  large  but  rela- 
tively inexpensive  parcels  of  land. 

Within  the  corporate  limits  there  is  a  total  of  32  acres  of 
land  in  this  category;  approximately  21  acres  of  this  total  are  in 
tobacco  warehouses.   The  remainder  represents  the  sum  of  other  uses 
in  this  category  which  range  from  storage  facilities  for  household 
furnishings  to  food  warehouses^ 

Beyond  the  corporate  limits  but  within  the  Planning  Area  there 
is  a  total  of  1?  acres  being  used  for  storage  and  warehousing.   Of 
this  total,  approximately  14  acres  are  in  tobacco  warehouses;  the 
remaining  3  acres  represent  two  other  sites  in  this  frings  area 
that  are  used  for  storage  ~-  one  near  the  intersection  of  Old  Tram 
Road  and  N.C,  76,  the  other  behind  the  county  library  facility  west 
of  town  on  N.C,  76, 
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GOVERNMENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Whltevllle  is  the  governmental  center  for  Columbus  County.   In 
addition  to  the  historical  coiinty  courthouse  and  the  closely  asso- 
ciated annex  buildings,  there  are  numerous  other  government  uses, 
some  of  these  are  in  Whiteville  because  it  is  the  county  seat, 
others  because  it  is  the  largest  town  in  the  area,  and  still  others 
because  it  is  a  municipality. 

Most  of  the  local  municipal  offices  are  conveniently  located 
in  the  municipal  building,  but  there  are  numerous  other  municipal 
land  uses  such  as  the  library,  the  public  works  yard,  the  town  dump, 
and  the  sewage  disposal  plant,  that  utilize  land  within  the  corporate 
limits.   At  the  county  level,  in  addition  to  the  county  courthouse 
and  several  associated  buildings,  the  following  are  in  the  Planning 
Area:  the  County  School  Bus  Depot,  the  County  Health  Center,  the 
County  Library  and  the  County  Hospital,  all  scattered  along  N.C.  76, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  corporate  limits. 

At  the  state  and  federal  level,  there  are  the  following:  The 
Division  of  Forestry  District  Headquarters  west  of  town.  The 
National  Guard  Armory,  and  the  Army  Reserve  Training  Center,  both 
in  town^ 

There  are  12  acres  of  land  in  governmental  uses  within  the 
corporate  limits,  approximately  6  acres  of  this  total  is  consumed 
by  the  County  Hospital,   Beyond  the  corporate  limits  but  within  the 
Planning  Area,  there  is  a  total  of  9  acres  in  governmental  uses; 
approximately  6  acres  of  this  total  are  consumed  by  the  County  School 
Bus  Depot  west  of  town. 
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SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  Whiteville  is  essentially  a  residential  community 
composed  of  residences  with  a  relatively  high  standard  of  living, 
there  are  few  facilities  in  the  area  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  social  and  cultural  needs  of  the  inhabitants.   Activities  that 
attract  large  numbers  of  people  must  currently  be  held  either  in 
one  of  the  school  gymnasiums  or  the  armory  and  any  exhibits  or 
displays,  which  are  attracted  to  Whiteville,  must  usually  be 
limited  to  a  short  duration  of  one  or  two  days  so  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  other  planned  activities. 

Within  the  corporate  limits,  there  is  a  total  of  42  acres  in 
this  category,  approximately  24  acres  of  this  total  are  consumed 
by  4  school  sites,  10  acres  by  20  churches  and  one  synagogue,  and 
8  acres  by  two  recreational  areas  --  7.5  acres  in  a  municipal  park 
and  one-half  acre  in  a  private  tennis  court  on  North  Madison  Street, 

Beyond  the  corporate  limits  but  within  the  Planning  Area  there 
is  a  total  of  102  acres  in  this  category.   Approximately  64  acres 
of  the  total  are  consumed  by  the  Whiteville  Country  Club,  7  acres 
by  the  American  Legion  Ball  Park,  one  acre  by  a  private  swimming 
pool  facility  near  Baldwin  Woods,  two  acres  by  five  churches  and 
28  acres  by  7  cemeteries. 
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THE  TRANSPORTATION  NET 

The  transportation  net  in  the  Planning  Area  is  composed  of 
streets,  alleys,  sidewalks,  and  the  railroad.   Within  the  cor- 
corate  limits  over  l/3  of  the  developed  land  or  approximately 
1/5  of  all  the  land  is  consumed  by  these  uses.   The  street  system, 
as  might  be  expected,  accounts  for  most  of  this  land. 

As  was  discussed  earlier,  the  street  pattern  is  basically 
a  gridiron  layout  with  most  of  the  streets  intersecting  at 
right  angles.   The  relatively  high  percentage  of  land  in  streets 
can  partially  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  type  of  layout 
invariably  results  in  many  unnecessary  streets  and  a  relatively 
high  street  maintenance  cost.   In  the  case  of  Whiteville,  this 
street  system  has  lead  to  numerous  small  blocks,  some  only  large 
enough  for  only  four  moderately  sized  city  lots.   In  other  in- 
stances, this  system  has  also  led  to  double  frontage  lots,  or 
residential  lots  that  have  streets  both  in  front  and  behind  with 
the  houses  on  one  side  of  a  street  facing  the  rear  of  houses  on 
another  street.   The  end  result  of  this  development  pattern  has 
been  that  the  street  mileage  and  acreage  has  increased  at  a  rate 
out  of  proportion  to  the  residences  served.   Fortunately,  however, 
within  recent  years  municipal  officials  and  developers  are  giving 
more  thought  to  the  relationship  of  streets  to  the  topography  and 
type  of  area  served. 

Unlike  many  older  towns  in  North  Carolina,  there  are  virtually 
no  alleys  in  the  residential  sections.   At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  are  only  a  very  few  residential  blocks  having  sidewalks  and 
unfortunately  only  a  few  of  these  are  near  the  elementary  schools. 
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Within  the  corporate  limits  there  are  approximately  271  acres 
of  land  devoted  to  transportation  purposes.   Of  this  total,  approx- 
imately 256  acres  are  in  streets  --  I8I  acres  paved,  64  acres 
unpaved  and  11  acres  in  proposed  streets.   The  Atlantic  Coast  Rail- 
road consumes  approximately  15  acres.   In  mileage  figures,  there 
are  approximately  32  miles  of  streets  in  Whiteville  --  23  miles 
paved,  seven  miles  unpaved  and  two  miles  in  proposed  streets.   In 
addition  there  are  one  and  one-fourth  miles  of  railroad  track 
(main  line  and  spurs)  in  the  corporate  limits. 

Beyond  the  corporate  limits  but  within  the  Planning  Area  there 
are  approximately  220  acres  of  land  devoted  to  transportation  pur- 
poses.  Of  this  total,  approximately  209  acres  are  consumed  by 
streets  and  roads  --  173  acres  paved  and  36  acres  unpaved.   The 
railroad  consumes  approximately  11  acres.   In  mileage  figures  there 
are  in  this  fringe  area  approximately  2?  miles  of  streets  and  roads, 
19  miles  paved  and  eight  miles  unpaved.   In  addition,  there  is 
approximately  one  mile  of  railroad  track. 
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VACANT  LAND 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  Whiteville,  approximately  744 
acres  J  or  51  percent  of  all  land,  is  undeveloped  or  vacant.   Of 
this,  approximately  I89  acres  are  in  creeks  and  swamps  while  555 
acres  or  3^  percent  is  vacant  but  potentially  usable  for  urban 
purposes o   There  are  numerous  valid  explanations  to  account  for 
this  high  amount  of  vacant  land,  among  them  being  that  the  agri- 
cultural land  within  the  incorporated  limits  is  classified  as 
vacant o   Nevertheless,  when  there  is  such  a  high  percentage  of 
vacant  land  within  the  city  and  much  of  the  new  development  -- 
residential,  business,  industrial,  etc,  continues  to  take  place 
beyond  the  corporate  limits,  conditions  are  not  very  satisfactory 
for  either  the  investor,  or  the  city.   As  often  happens,  municipal 
services  such  as  water,  sewers,  and  garbage  collection  are  desired 
by  the  residences  in  these  outlying  areas  but  the  cost  of  providing 
such  services  becomes  prohibitive  both  to  these  residences  and  the 
town  because  of  the  gulf  of  vacant  land  separating  the  two  devel- 
oped areas o 
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STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LAND  USE  IN  THE 
WHITKVILLE  PLANNING  AREA 


INCORPORATED  AREA 


7.  of 

%  of 

Total 

Developed 

Acres 

Land 

Land 

298 

20.0 

39.0 

49 

3.0 

29 

2.0 

4.0 

32 

2.0 

12 

1.0 

FRINGE  AREA 

X  of 
Total 
Acres    Land 


PLANNING  AREA 


%  of 

Total 

Acres 

Land 

298 

4.5 

83 

1.3 

65 

1.0 

49 

0.7 

21 

0.3 

144 

2.2 

491 

7.5 

(465) 

(7.1) 

(26) 

(0.4) 

Residential 

All  Business 

Industry 

Warehousing  and 
Storage 

Governmental 

Social  &  Cultural 

All  Transportation 
Streets  6<  Roads 
Railroads 


42 


3.0 


271     18.0 

(256)    (17.0) 

(15)     (1.0) 


6.0 

36.0 

(34.0) 

(2.0) 


34 

.7 

36 

.7 

17 

.3 

9 

.2 

102 

2.0 

220 

4.3 

(209) 

(4.1) 

(11) 

(0.2) 

4,655*   91.8 


4,655*   71.1 


100.0 

Total  Developed 

land 

733 

49 

Vacant 

744 

51 

Grand  Total 

1,477 

1007. 

5,073 


100% 


6,550 


1007. 


*  This  figure  represents  the  total  acreage  for  farms,  residences,  and  vacant  land  in 
the  fringe  area. 
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3.  housing  and  residential  blight 


HOUSING  AND  RESIDENTIAL  BLIGHT 
HOUSING 

A  housing  survey  was  conducted  in  Whiteville  during  the  month  of 
July,  1962,  by  the  Division  of  Community  Planning.   This  particular 
study  was  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Land  Use  Survey  with  the 
major  purposes  being  to  locate  and  externally  evaluate  the  condition 
of  each  of  the  residential  structures  in  the  Whiteville  Planning  Area, 

The  data  obtained  in  this  particular  survey  was  supplemented  by 
additional  housing  data  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  in  the 
i960  Decennial  Census,   This  survey  included  both  an  interior  and  an 
exterior  evaluation  of  each  structure,  but  it  was  limited  to  the  in- 
corporated area  and  only  statistical  totals  were  published  (no  maps). 
It  is  useful  to  consider  the  results  of  both  of  these  surveys,  how- 
ever, if  the  data  is  not  specifically  indicated  as  coming  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  it  can  be  assiimed  that  it  is  based  on  the  1962 
survey. 

There  are  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Whiteville  a  total  of 
1,316  residential  structures.   Of  this  total  I5IS9  are  single  family 
structures;  the  remainder  consists  of  41  apartments,  seven  rooming 
houses,  two  tourist  homes,  15  mobile  homes  and  62  vacant  residential 
structures. 

Beyond  the  corporate  limits  but  within  the  Planning  Area,  there 
are  a  total  of  597  residential  structures.   This  represents  a  total 
of  55S  single  family  structures,  five  mobile  homes  and  34  vacant 
residential  structures. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  I96O  Census  of  Housing  Publication  that 
47  percent  of  the  residential  structures  within  the  corporate  limits 
were   constructed  prior  to  1940,   This  in  some  respects  implies  that 
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Whiteville  is  a  town  of  relatively  old  houses;  on  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  fact  that  53  percent  of  all  the  residential  struc- 
tures in  Whiteville  have  been  constructed  since  1940,  the  conclusion 
could  justifably  be  drawn  that  Whiteville  is  a  town  of  relatively 
new  homeso   In  reality  neither  conclusion  would  be  entirely  valid. 
The  older  homes  are  constructed  mainly  in  a  lineal  fashion  along 
Madison,  Washington,  and  Jefferson  Streets  giving  the  feeling  that 
this  is  the  character  of  the  entire  community.   The  newer  homes, 
unlike  the  older  ones,  are  scattered  throughout  the  incorporated 
area,  thus  making  it  very  difficult  to  visually  compare  the  two. 
Below  is  a  table  that  indicates  how  the  age  of  housing  in  Whiteville 
compares  with  other  selected  areas  in  North  Carolina. 


AGE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES  IN  WHITEVILLE  AS  COMPARED  TO 
OTHER  NORTH  CAROLINA  URBAN  AREAS 


Residential 
Selected     Number  of   Structures 
Urban        Housing   Constructed 
Areas         Units    Before  1%0 


Residential  Residential  Structures 

Structures  Constructed  Between  1955 
Constructed       and  March  I960 
After  1940  ?J 


Whiteville 

Edenton 

Clinton 

Lumberton 

Charlotte 


1,465 
1,474 

4,520 
62,142 


Urban  North 
Carolina   55l!>260 


47 
6g 
4S 
44 
41 

50 


53 
32 
52 
56 
59 

50 


13 

7 

11 

11 

18 

14 


Source:  I960  Census  of  Housing 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
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The  Bureau  of  Census  further  reports  that  in  I96O  the  median 
value  of  owner  occupied  homes  in  Whiteville  was  an  unusually  high 
$10,700-   There  are  numerous  factors  that  could  partially  explain 
this  high  median  value.   Nevertheless,  most  of  these  factors  apply 
in  other  communities  with  lower  values.   When  this  value  for  White- 
ville is  compared  with  the  value  for  all  the  communities  in  North 
Carolina  with  populations  between  2,500  and  10,000,  Whiteville 
ranks  eleventh  out  of  the  $9   communities  in  the  median  value  of 
homes o 

RACIAL  OCCUPANCY 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  Whiteville  approximately  23 
percent  of  all  the  housing  units  are  occupied  by  Negroes;  beyond 
the  corporate  limits  but  within  the  Planning  Area  approximately 
35  percent  of  the  housing  units  are  occupied  by  Negroes.   The 
location  of  the  Negro  housing  as  indicated  on  the  map  on  page  29, 
corresponds  closely  to  the  location  of  the  substandard  housing  as 
shown  on  the  Housing  Appearance  map  on  page  30- 

BLIGHT 

Within  the  corporate  limits  there  are  1,316  residential  struc- 
tures, 945  or  72  percent  of  these  structures  are  rated  as  standard, 
or  in  need  of  no  noticeable  repairs.   At  the  other  extreme,  there 
are  120  structures  or  nine  percent  in  need  of  major  repairs  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  estimated  repair  costs  would  likely  equal  or 
exceed  the  estimated  value  of  the  structures.   In  between  are  251 
structures  or  19  percent  that  are  in  need  of  minor  repairs.   These 
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structures  range  from  those  in  need  of  paint,  or  new  roofing  to  those 
that  are  in  need  of  extensive  minor  repairs  --  siding,  foundation, 
paint,  etCo 

The  Bureau  of  Census  in  I96O  also  evaluated  the  condition  of 
housing,  but  unlike  the  above  survey,  the  Bureau's  survey  was  based 
on  a  housing  unit  approach  rather  than  a  residential  structure  approach. 
The  main  operational  difference  was  the  the  Bureau  of  Census  counted 
each  of  the  residential  units  in  a  duplex  or  in  an  apartment  whereas 
in  the  1962  survey  the  housing  conditions  were  tabulated  on  a  struc- 
tual  basis  rather  than  on  a  unit  basis »   Even  with  this  difference, 
there  still  proved  to  be  a  close  correlation  between  the  findings  of 
the  two  surveys  as  indicated  in  the  table  below.   It  is  therefore 
assumed  that  one  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  recent  survey  was  to 
geographically  locate  the  blighted  and  deteriorating  areas  in  White- 
vllleo 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  WHITEVTLLE 


1962 

Survey 

i960  Census  of  Housing 

Housing 
Condition 

Number 

I0 

Housing 
Condition 

Number 

I0 

Standard 

Sound 

Housing 

945 

72 

Housing 

1,035 

71 

Housing  in  need 
of  minor  repairs 

251 

19 

Deteriorating 
Housing 

304 

21 

Housing  in  need 
of  major  repairs 

TOTAL 

120 

,  1/ 
1,316 

9 
100/0 

Dilapidated 
Housing 

TOTAL 

126 
1,465 

100/ 

1/  Total  Housing  Structures 
2/  Total  Housing  Units 
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As  the  map  on  page  30  indicates  there  are  two  major  concentrations 
of  blight  in  Whitevilleo   Both  of  these  areas  are  located  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  corporate  limits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad.   One 
of  the  blighted  areas  is  located  east  of  the  downtown  area  and  south  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Railroad.   Some  of  the  structures  in  this  particular 
area  are  unquestionably  dilapidated  while  others  appear  to  be  struc- 
tually  sound  but  undesirable  as  residences  in  their  present  condition. 
In  this  area  there  is  an  abundance  of  vacant  land  yet  the  existing 
houses  are  crowded  onto  small  lots  with  virtually  no  side  yards  separ- 
ating the  structures o   Within  recent  years  there  is  visible  evidence 
that  this  blighted  area  is  slowly  spreading  north  of  the  railroad  and 
enlarging  in  a  cancerous  like  fashion.   As  indicated  on  the  map  on 
page  30,  there  are  presently  no  large  concentrations  of  dilapidated 
dwellings  in  this  area,  but  there  are  numerous  houses  that  are  either 
in  need  of  extensive  minor  repairs  or  in  such  a  state  that  the  cost 
to  rejuvenate  them  would  be  prohibitive. 

West  of  the  downtown  area  there  is  a  larger  and  more  noticeable 
concentration  of  residential  blight  as  indicated  on  the  map  on  page  30. 
Soules  Swamp  has  restricted  its  expansion  to  the  south  and  the  com- 
mercial establishments  have  limited  the  eastward  growth.   To  the  west, 
expansion  has  been  retarded  to  some  extent  by  the  low  swampy  area 
called  Mollies  Branch  and  by  the  agricultural  land  beyond.   This 
blighted  area,  therefore,  is  expanding  in  a  primarily  northerly  direc- 
tion into  areas  that  were,  only  a  few  years  ago,  rather  stable 
residential  neighborhoods. 

Beyond  the  corporate  limits  but  within  the  Planning  Area  there 
are  several  small  pockets  of  blight  as  well  as  numerous  individual 
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blighted  structures  as  indicated  on  the  map  on  page  30.   Of  the  597 

residential  structures  in  this  fringe  area,  l6l  or  27  percent  are  In 

need  of  minor  repairs  and  109  or  IS  percent  are  in  need  of  extensive 
major  repairs. 
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THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  BLIGHT 

Contrary  to  a  popular  belief,  blighted  conditions  are  not  primarily- 
brought  about  by  the  existance  of  numerous  old  residential  structures  in 
a  given  area.   Rather,  the  main  factors  contributive  to  blight  can  usu- 
ally be  traced  back  to  the  lack  of  adequate  codes  and  ordinances  dealing 
with  platting  of  lots,  street  layout,  side  yard  requirements,  building 
inspection,  etCo,  at  the  time  the  area  was  developed. 

If  the  necessary  preventive  measures  are  not  adopted  and  judi- 
ciously enforced,  pockets  of  residential  blight  will  develop  and  rapidly 
spread  in  a  malignant  fashion  to  surrounding  areas.   An  example  of  such 
development  can  be  observed  in  the  area  immediately  west  of  the  down- 
town area  between  Walter  and  Virgil  Streets,   Some  of  the  houses  in 
this  area  are  located  on  interior  lots  with  no  public  access  while 
other  houses  have  grossly  encroached  on  the  public  street  right-of- 
way.   It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  observe  in  this  area  numerous  poorly 
constructed  houses,  many  located  on  extremely  small  lots  with  virtually 
no  side  yards  separating  the  structures.   In  actuality  then,  the 
existing  blighting  conditions  can,  in  most  instances,  be  traced  back  to 
when  the  area  was  first  laid  out  and  developed. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  loopholes  in  the  local  codes  and  ordi- 
nances are  being  eliminated,  however,  most  of  these  codes  and  ordinances 
are  designed  to  prevent  such  occurances  in  the  future  and  not  to  correct 
the  existing  blighted  conditions. 

In  certain  instances,  residential  structures  can  be  condemned  and 
the  inhabitants  required  to  move  but  little  is  gained  if  adequate  hous- 
ing is  not  available  for  the  displaced  persons.   If,  on  the  other  hand, 
adequate  housing  is  available  to  relocate  some  of  the  residents  in  the 
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blighted  areas,  a  conscientious  effort  can  be  made  by  the  community  to 
upgrade  or  redevelop,  If  necessary,  these  areas. 

Whltevllle's  recent  entrance  Into  a  joint  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government  for  Public  Housing  will  help  to  provide,  with 
little,  If  any,  cost  to  the  town,  adequate  housing  for  some  of  the 
Individuals  living  In  the  blighted  areas.   In  addition  to  this,  an 
application  Is  now  being  drafted  for  two-thirds  Federal  financial 
assistance  in  the  costly  and  time-consuming  process  of  redevelopment 
or  renewing  these  blighted  areas.   Assuming  that  this  application 
meets  the  approval  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  most  of  the 
blighted  areas  in  Whltevllle  can  ultimately  be  rejuvenated  and  molded 
into  attractive  and  useful  areas  that  will  be  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability  to  the  citizens  of  Whltevllle, 

Although  these  two  programs.  Public  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal, 
can  do  much  to  eliminate  the  blighted  areas  and  upgrade  housing  in 
Whltevllle ,  there  are  certain  problem  areas  in  regard  to  housing  that 
these  two  Federally  sponsored  programs  will  not  alleviate.   Two  of 
these  problem  areas  are  Indicated  below  and  should  be  subject  to 
further  study. 

1.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  adequate  means  of 
preventing  the  expansion  of  the  existing  blighted 
areas.   The  existing  codes  and  ordinances  in  Whlte- 
vllle have  not  been  adequate  to  stop  the  northern 
expansion  of  blight,  nor  both  east  and  west  of  the 
downtown  area. 

2,  Neither  the  Town  of  Whltevllle  nor  Columbus  County 
have  adequate  means  of  regulating  or  controlling 
development  in  the  fringe  areas  around  Whltevllle. 
As  a  result,  numerous  residential  structures  are 
being  constructed  in  a  haphazard  and  unsafe  manner 
just  beyond  the  corporate  limits.   As  is  indicated 
on  the  map  on  page  30,  in  many  areas  around  Whlte- 
vllle the  n\imber  of  substandard  structures  far 
exceeds  the  standard  structures. 
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